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Liberty  &  Property  Defence  League 


REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND  SPEECHES. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League  was  held  on  Monday,  10th  November,  1890,  in  the  Great 
Hall,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  The  attendance  included  the 
Honourable  David  Dudley  Field,  of  the  United  States  Bar,  who 
had  undertaken  to  preside ;  Earl  Wemyss,  Chairman  of  the 
League  Council ;  Lord  Bramwell,  the  Hon.  Alan  Charteris, 
Lady  Musgrave,  Sir  G.  A.  Clayton  East,  Bart.  (Thames  Riparian 
Owners’  Association),  Sir  Myles  Fenton  (South  Eastern  Railway), 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charlton  Lane,  Colonel  Montague  dementi  and 
Mr.  George  Palmer,  J.P.  (Mercers’  Company),  Sir  Alexander  E. 

o  Miller,  Q.C.,  Major  Creswell,  Captain  Moles  worth,  R.N., 
’  Captain  G.  Dumaresq  de  Carteret  Bisson,  Mr.  H.  N.  Miers,  J.P., 
Mr.  Smith  (Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway), 
Mr.  Walter  Rowley  (Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain),  Mr. 

‘  J.  V.  Fitzgerald  (Land  Corporation  of  Ireland),  Mr.  J.  Danvers 
Power  (Country  Brewers’  Society),  Mr.  J.  H.  Levy  (Personal 
Rights  Defence  Association),  Mr.  R.  C.  Saunders  (East  India 
Association),  Mr.  R.  C.  Mitchell,  Mr.  A.  Harvie  (Hon.  Sec. 
Brighton  Branch  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League), 
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Mr.  T.  Webb  (President  Birmingham  Licensed  Victuallers, 
Society),  Mr.  J.  M.  and  Mrs.  Richards,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Beales, 
Mr.  E.  Judge,  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  G.  F.  G.  Forbes, 
Mr.  J.  Gladding,  Mr.  A.  Single  (Secretary  West  Ham  Property 
Owners  Association),  Mr.  J.  L.  Blain,  Mr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  Oswald 
Dawson,  Mr.  J.  Webster,  Mr.  W.  Dalrymple,  Mr.  W.  Griffith,. 
Mr.  D.  Smith,  Mr.  F.  Bowers,  Mr.  J.  Higginbotham,  Miss- 
Arnim,  Mr.  H.  T.  Banning,  Mr.  A.  H.  Bird,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  B. 
Kisch,  Mr.  W.  E.  Montgomery,  Mr.  G.  Kelsey,  Mr.  T.  G.  Foster,. 
Mr.  Albert  Tarn,  Mr.  J.  Dacosta  (Indian  Constitutional  Associ¬ 
ation),  Mr.  H.  N.  Muss,  Mr.  H.  L.  Lovelock,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Beaufort,  Mr.  W.  C.  Crofts,  Mr.  David  Oliver,  Mr.  Frederick 
Millar,  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver,  Mr.  M.  J.  Lyons,  and  many  others. 

Letters  regretting  inability  to  attend  were  received  from 
Earl  Fortescue,  Lord  Baring,  Earl  of  Arran,  Lord  Coleridger 
Lord  Lovelace,  Judge  Hughes,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Seagar  Hunt,  Mr.  H. 
D.  Pochin,  General  F.  Burroughs,  etc.,  etc. 

Lord  Wemyss,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said :  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  beg  to  move  that  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  be 
requested  to  take  the  chair  and  preside  at  our  annual  meeting 
to-day.  (Applause.)  Unfortunately,  and  unknowingly,  we  fixed 
upon  Lord  Mayor’s  day  for  our  meeting,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  in  consequence,  a  great  many  of  our  friends  have  been 
prevented  from  coming,  have  been  stopped  by  the  crowd  in  the 
way  and  are  unable  to  be  present.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
unconsciously  we  have  made  this  mistake.  We  thought  that 
Lord  Mayor’s  day  would  probably  have  been  fixed  for  Saturday 
instead  of  Monday. 
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The  Hon.  D.  Dudley  Field  then  took  the  chair  and  de¬ 
livered  the  following  address  : — 

Ladies,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

When  the  President  of  your  League  did  me  the  honour  of 
inviting  me  to  preside  at  this  meeting  and  deliver  the  annual 
address,  though  I  appreciated  the  compliment,  and  found  the 
time  appointed  convenient,  I  hesitated,  nevertheless,  fearing  that 
I  might  he  thought  to  have  entered  into  a  domain  where  I  had 
no  right  to  be  found.  But  I  reflected,  that  the  principles  you 
profess  are  not  applicable  to  one,  country  alone,  but  to  all 
countries,  and  this  reflection  has  brought  me  here. 

You  have  named  this  a  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League ;  that  is  to  say,  a  league  in  defence  of  liberty  and 
property.  But  I  am  tempted  to  ask  ;  is  not  your  whole  political 
fabric  a  league  for  the  same  purposes  ?  Why  this  league  within 
a  league,  why  should  it  exist  at  all  in  a  free  State  ?  For  what 
purpose  is  all  this  array  of  force  that  we  see  around  us,  this 
army  and  this  navy ;  this  ubiquitous  police ;  this  long  procession 
of  judges  filing  through  the  great  hall  of  the  courts  of  justice  on 
the  24th  of  October ;  what  were  and  are  all  these  but  so  many 
agencies  created  for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  property?  A 
great  English  writer  long  ago  declared  that  all  the  vast 
machinery  of  the  State  ended  after  all  in  putting  twelve  men 
into  a  jury  box,  to  decide  upon  their  oaths.  We  might  change 
the  language,  and  say  that  this  magnificent  fabric  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which,  through  the  toil  and  suffering  of  ages,  you  have 
built  up  in  these  imperial  isles  was  created  mainly  for  the 
defence  of  liberty  and  property.  Why  then  another  and  a  feebler 
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organization  ?  Is  Parliament  remiss,  are  the  judges  wanting  ; 
do  juries  fail  in  their  duty  ?  These  are  questions  that  I  cannot 
answer.  You  alone  can  do  that. 

It  would  ill  become  me,  citizen  of  another  country,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here  party  questions  which  divide  your  people ;  and  it  would 
he  equally  unbecoming  to  bring  before  you  questions  which 
divide  parties  in  America,  but  I  can  with  entire  propriety  discuss 
in  either  country  the  general  question  of  the  rightful  powers  of 
this  complex  organization  which  we  call  the  State.  I  use  the 
word  State  instead  of  government,  because  the  latter  word  is 
used  in  two  senses,  one  representing  the  body  politic  as  a 
whole,  and  the  other  representing  the  administration  or  the 
cabinet  of  the  time  being.  My  subject  then  will  be  the  true 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  STATE. 

Let  us  first  bear  in  mind  how  much  we  do  for  ourselves 
without  the  intervention  of  the  body  politic,  and  that  a  great  part  of 
our  daily  lives,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  is  regulated  by  custom, 
independent  of  law.  The  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York,  then 
called  New  Amsterdam,  were  wont  to  refer  to  the  “  precious 
customs  of  Fatherland.”  So  we  are  guided,  more,  perhaps,  than 
w.e  were  wont  to  think,  by  the  manner  of  life  of  those  with  whom 
we  live  and  into  whose  society  we  were  born.  In  our  families, 
our  occupations,  and  our  amusements,  we  follow,  not  so  much 
precepts  of  law  as  lessons  of  custom.  If  any  of  us  were  to  ask 
himself  at  the  close  of  a  day,  what  of  all  he  has  done  has  been 
dictated  by  authority,  he  would  probably  answer  that  he  has 
stayed  at  home  or  gone  abroad,  has  worked  or  amused  himself, 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  We  may  thus,  in  our  estimate  of 
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the  function  of  the  State,  lay  out  of  view  the  greater  portion  of 
human  actions. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  in  considering  what  may  be  de¬ 
manded  of  the  State,  the  immense  work  that  is  daily  performed 
by  voluntary  association,  prompted  by  sympathy.  The  brother¬ 
hood  of  men  is  not  an  empty  phrase.  You  have  in  the  East 
of  London  a  People’s  Palace,  built  not  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England,  but  by  the  willing  hands  of  fellow  men, 
moved  by  the  diviner  impulses  of  their  nature.  You  have  the 
Peabody  Buildings  and  other  homes  for  the  poor.  You  have,  in 
a  book  just  published,  “  Darkest  England,”  a  scheme  for 
relieving  the  most  destitute  of  the  people  of  London  ;  a  scheme 
which,  whether  feasible  or  not,  has  attracted  much  attention  and 
indicates  the  drift  of  public  feeling.  Surely  these  things  are 
better  done  by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals  than  by  the 
power  of  the  State. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  leave  out  of  the  domain  of  the  State 
all  that  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  custom,  or  the  domain 
of  sentiment.  Government  is  neither  a  teacher  of  manners  nor 
a  charitable  institution.  What,  then,  is  its  true  domain.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  mark  the  limits  for  all  times  and  all  circumstances, 
but  I  venture  to  propose  this  as  the  general  rule,  that  the  true 
function  of  the  State  is  the  protection  of  all  its  members  in  all 
their  rights.  In  this  I  include  the  establishment  of  such  public 
enterprises  as  the  necessity  or  convenience  of  the  public  may 
require,  but  to  which  individual  effort  is  unequal.  If  we  went 
no  further,  we  should  have  just  and  equal  laws,  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  public  defence,  the  construction  of  public  works 
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necessary  for  the  common  service,  the  education  of  children, 
and  the  care  of  those  feeble  members  of  the  State  who 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  see  no  occasion  to  go 
further.  Let  me  give  my  reasons. 

The  purpose  of  human  life  is  human  happiness,  and  that 
happiness  is  best  promoted  by  the  nearest  approach  possible  to 
the  ideal  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  Individuality  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  such  development.  What  I  do  for  myself 
suits  me  better  and  raises  me  higher  than  what  somebody  else 
may  do  for  me.  Self-help  is  better  than  the  help  of  another, 
though  that  other  be  the  State  itself.  Self-reliance  is  the  making 
of  man  or  woman.  It  thence  follows,  that  what  one  can  do 
for  himself  the  State  should  not  do  for  him.  It  is  better  for  his 
own  manhood  that  the  State  should  leave  him  to  act  for 
himself. 

It  is  better  for  another  reason  ;  he  can  help  himself  in  the 
long  run,  other  things  being  equal,  more  effectively  than  if  he 
were  helped  by  the  State.  He  is  likely  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  capacities  and  his  own  wants.  Each  of  us  is  a  little 
world  in  himself.  If  my  neighbour  can  take  care  of  himself,  so 
can  I,  and  I  would  rather  be  let  alone.  He  has  probably  as  much 
as  he  can  do  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  can  hardly  take  care  of 
me  too.  Of  course  I  am  here  stating  a  general  principle, 
without  stopping  to  explain  all  the  exceptions.  Some  persons 
may  be  so  feeble  that  they  cannot  help  themselves,  and  others 
stronger  than  they  must  help  them.  Some  persons  may  fall 
into  such  circumstances  of  difficulty  that  the  aid  of  others  is 
indispensable.  I  am  speaking  of  adult  persons  of  average  capacity 
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of  average  health,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances.  What  they 
want,  or  should  only  want,  is  a  “  fair  field  and  no  favour.” 

From  these  several  causes  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  most 
men  and  women  in  the  Christian  countries  of  the  world  have  the 
necessaries  and  even  the  comforts  of  life.  But  what  of  those 
who  have  them  not  ?  What  of  those  who,  able  and  willing 
to  work  cannot  get  work,  or  for  what  they  do  cannot 
obtain  wages  adequate  for  their  support.  There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  class  of  such  persons,  considerable  in  itself,  though 
small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  fellows.  How  many 
there  may  be  in  all,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  small  or  great  in 
numbers,  they  are  a  reproach  to  our  civilisation.  General  Booth, 
a  competent  authority,  estimates  the  number  at  one-tenth  of  the 
people  of  this  fair  city  ;  the  “  residuum  of  misery,”  as  they  are 
appropriately  called.  From  these  cries  of  poverty,  and 
of  the  misery  following  on  the  heels  of  poverty,  are  loud 
in  our  ears.  There  is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  the 
father  of  a  family  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  yet  finding  no 
work  to  do.  He  goes  out  in  the  morning,  hoping  to  bring  home 
to  his  wife  and  children  wages  that  will  procure  them  what 
every  human  being  should  have,  a  cheerful  hearth  and  a  plenti¬ 
ful  table ;  but  to  his  despair  he  brings  them  nothing  but  cold 
and  hunger.  We  are  shocked  by  such  a  picture,  and  exclaim 
that  something  can  surely  be  done,  something  must  be  done,  to 
avert  such  wretchedness.  What  shall  it  be  ?  That  is  the 
problem  that  confronts  us.  The  first  condition  of  relief  must  be 
that  in  helping  the  tenth  person  we  should  not  forget  the  other 
nine.  What  then  is  that  measure  of  relief  for  the  tenth  which  is 
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compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  nine  ?  Different  measures  of 
relief  are  proposed,  one  that  the  State  should  intervene  and  take 
into  its  hands  all  the  property  of  the  people,  apportion  their  labour, 
and  distribute  the  product  as  each  may  need ;  another  proposition 
is  that  instead  of  becoming  the  proprietor  and  sole  distributor  of 
labour  and  profit,  the  State  should  take  under  its  wing  those 
who  cannot  find  work,  and  find  it  for  them.  Both  of  these 
"schemes  appear  to  me  to  be  delusive.  The  first  not  only  injuring 
needlessly  the  nine  in  order  to  help  the  tenth,  but  it  ignores  the 
history  of  the  race,  the  instincts  of  self-love  and  the  pride  of 
independence  ;  the  second,  however  well  intended  and  however 
well  administered  at  first,  would  in  the  end  prove  a  bounty  upon 
idleness.  There  never  has  been  in  times  past,  there  is  not  now, 
and  there  never  will  be  so  far  as  we  can  discern  the  future,  a 
generation  having  none  but  good  men  and  wise.  There  will  be 
greed,  there  will  be  dishonesty,  there  will  be  selfishness,  there 
will  be  folly.  Even  the  best  men  may  differ  in  their  views 
of  what  is  right  or  what  is  expedient.  The  bitterest  strifes, 
even  the  bloodiest  wars,  have  been  waged  between  rival  sects  of 
the  same  Christian  religion.  Where  then  could  be  found  those 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  who  are  to  administer  all  the  property 
within  the  State,  cultivate  all  the  land,  assign  all  the  labour, 
distribute  all  the  products  ?  Before  what  is  now  called 
nationalism  could  succeed,  it  would  have  to  engage  a  company 
of  archangels  and  get  them  to  form  an  administration. 

How  far  then,  I  may  be  asked,  would  you  have  the  State  go 
in  its  interference  with  private  affairs.  That  question  is  already 
answered  by  stating  the  principle.  The  extent  of  interference  in 
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particular  countries  would  naturally  vary  according  to  particular 
circumstances.  In  some  countries,  it  might  be  wise  to  take  the 
railways  into  the  ownership  and  service  of  the  State ;  in  others  it 
might  be  unwise  ;  in  some  it  might  be  wise  to  let  private  com¬ 
panies  build,  own,  and  let  the  .docks,  in  others  unwise.  When 
the  principle  is  clearly  stated  the  application  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances.  Help  none  who  can  help  themselves,  or  can  be 
helped  otherwise  than  by  the  State. 

Self-interest  may  be  trusted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
world.  Take  for  illustration  the  way  in  which  the  wants  of 
London  are  supplied.  This  great  city  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  all  that  is  needed  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  life. 
Nothing  can  be  desired  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  warehouses 
and  shops  of  your  metropolis.  Men  are  working  for  it,  not  alone 
in  your  own  islands,  but  in  the  farthest  east  and  the  farthest 
west.  Fishermen  are  tossing  in  stormy  seas  to  supply  your 
tables ;  western  prairies  are  yellow  with  corn,  destined  in  part 
for  you  ;  flocks  and  herds  which  no  man  can  number  are  moving 
across  American  plains,  and  will  make  their  way  over  the  sea, 
for  your  sustenance.  Is  all  this  due  to  the  action  of  government  ? 
None  of  it.  What  has  done  it?  Individual  self-interest.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  contributed  a  shilling  for  this  gathering  together 
from  continents  and  islands  of  things  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  wear,  and 
to  admire.  Indeed  the  government  could  not  do  it,  if  it  would.  If 
there  be  truth  in  the  past  history  of  our  race,  the  wit  of  man 
could  not  contrive  the  means  of  provisioning  London  for  a  week 
as  it  is  now  provisioned.  The  commissariat  of  an  army  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  operations  of  war.  It  would  tax  to 
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the  utmost  the  abilities  of  the  ablest  commissary  that  ever  lived 
to  supply  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  moving 
together  as  one  body.  How  much  more  would  be  required  to 
supply  five  millions  of  men,  womenTand  children  crowded 
together  in  this  Modern  Babylon. 

When  we  speak  of  the  defence  of  liberty,  we  mean  the 
liberty  to  do  as  we  will  with  our  own,  subject  of  course  to  the 
restraint  of  the  laws ;  we  mean  the  liberty  to  eat,  drink  and 
wear,  to  labour  at  home  or  travel  abroad,  to  buy  and  sell  as  we 
have  a  mind  ;  we  mean  that  this  is  a  liberty  of  which  the  State 
cannot  rightfully  deprive  us ;  and  a  liberty  which  is  essential  to 
human  freedom  and  human  happiness. 

Property  is  as  old  as  civilization.  The  patriarchs  had  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  right  to  keep  what  we  produce  is,  I  take 
leave  to  say,  inherent  in  every  human  being ;  for  nobody  can 
set  up  a  better  right  than  the  producer,  and  the  right  to  keep 
implies  the  right  to  transfer.  Property  may  be  wasted,  or  it 
may  be  abused  ;  its  possession  may  prove  a  curse  or  a  blessing  ; 
it  may  be  perverted  to  base  uses,  but  the  right  exists  never¬ 
theless,  and  to  have  it,  and  keep  it  and  transfer  it  cannot  be 
taken  away,  without  subverting  the  foundations  of  human 
society.  There  are  ways  of  dealing  with  its  abuses,  without 
destroying  the  right.  Property  includes  not  only  houses  and 
lands  and  ships,  but  whatever  may  be  used  to  obtain  houses  and 
lands  and  ships,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  may  be  sold  or  bought. 
A  contract  by  means  of  which  one  may  gain  something  of  value 
is  property,  and  can  no  more  be  taken  away  than  any  other  kind 
of  property.  To  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  therefore 
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to  impair  the  right  to  gain  something  by  which  the  party  is  to 
live.  If  you  have  a  thousand  pounds  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  England  or  in  the  public  funds,  Parliament  could  no  more 
reduce  the  stock  or  funds  to  five  hundred  pounds,  than  it  could 
take  away  from  its  owner  a  house  in  London  without  compen¬ 
sation.  The  inviolability  of  contracts  is  as  sacred  as  the  in¬ 
violability  of  home. 

What  does  history  teach  us  ?  If  human  annals  give  us  any 
insight  of  the  true  function  of  government,  they  show  that  the 
happiest  and  most  prosperous  peoples  have  been  the  most  free. 
It  is  an  old  maxim  that  the  best  government  is  that  which 
governs  least.  This  is  the  voice  of  history.  When  the 
individual  has  relied  most  on  self-help  and  least  on  State-help, 
then  he  has  been  most  happy  and  most  prosperous.  “  Aide  toi, 
et  le  Ciel  t’aidera”  is  another  of  the  maxims  which  teaches  the 
same  lesson. 

Let  us  take  a  look  into  some  of  your  English  homes,  that,  for 
example,  of  one  of  your  farmers.  He  has  a  comfortable  farm-house 
where  he  lives  with  wife  and  children,  and  he  has  a  hundred 
acres  of  land.  He  sees  his  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  pastures,  and 
his  hay-ricks  in  the  meadows.  He  works  hard,  and  is  obliged  to 
practice  a  severe  economy  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  he  has  a 
cheerful  fireside  and  a  sense  of  independence,  which  in  itself  is  a 
source  of  happiness.  His  house  is  his  castle.  As  one  of  your 
great  writers  has  said  :  the  king  cannot  enter  it,  the  king  dare 
not.  How  would  this  farmer  like  the  State  to  take  his  farm  and 
use  it,  directing  him  and  his  children  to  work  there  or  else¬ 
where,  as  State  officials  might  think  best,  and  pensioning  him 
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with  such  a  dividend  from  the  common  earnings  of  the  country 
as  the  same  officials  might  consider  just.  Or  take  the  case  of  a 
trained  mechanic.  He  has  a  cottage,  small  it  may  be  and 
scantily  furnished,  but  a  neat  housewife  and  healthy  children 
living  on  his  well-earned  wages.  Would  he  like  to  exchange  his 
independent  labour  for  work  dictated  by  government  agents  and 
paid  for  out  of  a  common  fund,  which  they  would  supervise  ? 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  State  to  provide  work  for  its 
people  any  more  than  it  is  to  furnish  them  with  bread,  or 
clothing,  or  houses  and  lands.  Why  is  it  not  ?  Because  if  the 
State  does  it  for  them,  they  will  not  do  it  for  themselves  ;  and  if 
they  do  it  for  themselves  they  will  do  it  better  than  if  it  were 
done  for  them.  But  still,  then,  comes  the  question,  what  if  the 
people  cannot  find  work  ;  what  shall  be  done  then  ;  shall  they  be 
left  to  starve  ?  I  answer,  no  ;  but  there  are  agencies  outside  of 
the  State  that,  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  every  hundred,  will 
give  relief  better  than  the  State  can  do  it,  but  I  will  add,  that 
for  the  hundredth  instance,  I  would  have  the  State  intervene, 
yet  I  would  not  intervene  until  every  other  resource  had  failed, 
or  was  certain  to  fail. 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  would  do  for  the  poor  needlewomen 
who  are  described  in  Hood’s  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  I  should 
answer  that  they  too  belonged  to  that  defenceless  class  who  are 
not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
cared  for.  The  law  should  take  hold  of  such  cases.  That  law  is 
wise  which  prohibits  human  servitude.  There  is  a  servitude 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  needy,  and  I  would  have  the  law 
interfere  with  that  also.  By  what  means  and  to  what  extent  the 
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State  should  interfere  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case,  and  the  progress  of  the  experiment.  The 
factory  Acts,  the  Acts  which  prohibit  the  employment  or  the  over¬ 
work  of  children,  and  other  similar  enactments,  are  clearly  within 
the  true  function  of  the  State  upon  the  principle  of  help 
those  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves,  but  help  none  who 
are  able. 

Of  all  the  means  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of 
capital  and  labour,  I  know  of  none  comparable  to  that  of  co¬ 
operation.  There  is  a  shop  called  the  Bon  Marche  in  Paris, 
see  what  co-operation  can  do  in  the  way  of  uniting  interests,  and, 
what  is  better  still,  welding  hearts  together.  The  least  shop-boy 
is,  I  am  told,  a  partaker  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  profits, 
a  sort  of  partner  in  the  establishment.  He  takes  no  fees,  he 
works  with  willing  hands  and  a  smiling  face,  indeed  he  holds  up 
his  head  like  the  best  of  them.  Such  co-operative  societies  are 
frequent  in  France ;  and  they  are,  I  am  told,  not  uncommon  in 
England.  What  may  the  State  do  to  promote  co-operation?  I 
answer,  that  while  it  should  do  nothing  to  enforce,  it  may  do 
much  to  encourage  co-operative  schemes.  For  example,  cor¬ 
porations  are  franchises  granted  by  the  State,  and  in  granting 
these  it  may  prescribe  as  a  condition  of  the  grant,  that  labour  as 
well  as  capital  shall  be  represented  in  the  shares  on  just  terms. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  increasing  uneasiness  of 
society.  Let  us  take  courage,  nevertheless.  And  here 
may  I  mention  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  lately  our 
President,  or  rather,  the  President  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  darkest  period  of  that  awful  conflict,  when  some  one 
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expressed  fear  of  the  result,  he  replied,  as  was  his  wont, 
with  a  little  story.  “One  night  in  November,  years  ago,  a 
shower  of  meteors  fell  from  a  clear  sky  ;  a  friend  standing 
by  was  frightened ;  I  looked  up  and  between  the  falling  stars, 
I  saw  the  fixed  stars  beyond,  shining  serene  in  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  I  said:  ‘Don’t  let  us  mind  the  meteors.’”  May 
we  not  profit  by  this  lesson  of  the  brave  old  man.  Society 
may  be  fiercely  shaken,  but  it  will  not  fall.  The  family,  that 
great  primal  institution  which  the  Almighty  has  established  for 
the  children  of  men,  that  safeguard  of  society,  will  remain, 
and  with  it  those  other  institutions  which  surround  it  and 
cling  to  it ;  there  will  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  ; 
there  will  come  the  smiles  of  mothers  and  the  laugh  of  children, 
and  men  and  women  will  be  better  and  braver,  as  they  are 
more  and  more  taught  self-reliance,  and  feel  more  and  more  the 
inspiration  of  human  sympathy  and  human  brotherhood,  but 
they  will  never  be  made  better  and  braver  by  overstraining  the 
function  of  the  State. 

Lord  Wemyss  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  now  a  very 
pleasant  task  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  thank,  in  your  name, 
our  friend,  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  for  the  able  and  thought¬ 
ful  address  which  you  have  just  heard.  You  probably  know 
that  on  former  occasions  we  have  had  distinguished  men 
of  our  own  country  presiding  at  our  annual  meeting.  We  have 
had  my  noble  friend  on  my  right,  Lord  Bramwell,  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  able  judge,  now  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
upper  House  of  Parliament.  We  have  had  his  no  less  distin¬ 
guished  brother,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  and  we  have  had  Lord 
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Pembroke.  We  have  also  had  a  once  distinguished  Member  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  E.  P.  Bouverie,  who  was  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  whom  I  have  known 
no  more  honest,  upright,  honourable,  straightforward  politician. 
He,  unfortunately,  has  gone  from  us.  We  have  likewise  had  in 
this  chair  a  distinguished  foreigner,  M.  Leon  Say,  who  came  to 
us  from  that  neighbouring  country  separated  from  England  by 
that  silver  or  leaden  streak,  whichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it. 
This  year  we  have  to  preside  over  us  a  distinguished  man,  a 
gentleman  who  does  not  belong  to  England  but  who  is  still  not 
a  foreigner  for  he  hails  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  is  one  of  our  own  blood,  and  he  is  an  able 
representative  of  that  free  race  which  peoples  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  once  said  by,  I  think,  Dr.  Lardener,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  science  or  steam  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

,  (Lord  Bram well :  “  I  heard  it.”)  Lord  Bramwell  heard  it  said 
in  1840  or  1844.  But  we  find  that  the  Atlantic,  the  great 
dividing  ocean  between  the  mother  country  and  America,  between 
those  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,  has  been 
bridged  by  steam ;  and  science  has  connected  the  two  branches 
of  this  race  by  telegraphy  and  by  commercial  enterprizes  and 
interests.  Thus  we  have  learnt,  and  our  kith  and  kin  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean  have  learnt,  that  blood,  in  these  matters, 
is  thicker  than  water  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  Englishman 
in  this  country,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  our  League  or  not, 
who  does  not  rejoice  that  we  have  had  so  distinguished  an 
American  as  Mr.  Dudley  Field  to  preside  at  this  meeting. 
(Applause.)  Now,  our  Association  has  done,  I  hope,  some  good 
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work  during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence.  It  has,  in  the 
course  of  its  work,  had  to  resist,  not  only  State  interference, 
which  is  so  much  deprecated  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Dudley  Field, 
but  it  has  had  to  resist,  also,  Municipal  interference,  Municipal 
trading,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  For  doing  this  we  have  been 
accused  of  being  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  progress.  Well, 
in  one  sense  we  are  the  enemies  of  liberty  :  we  are  the  enemies 
of  liberty  to  do  evil.  We  are  the  enemies  of  that  liberty  which 
would  break  contracts.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  the  enemies  of 
that  liberty  which  would  render  property  insecure  by  taking 
property,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  action  of  Muni¬ 
cipalities,  without  the  consent  of,  or  without  duly  compensating 
the  dispossessed  individual  owner.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  the 
defenders  of  Individualism,  and  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
defenders  of  liberty  and  property  in  the  truest  sense,  as  our 
distinguished  friend,  the  chairman,  has  explained.  (Applause.) 
It  is,  I  say,  a  great  thing  for  us  on  this  occasion  that  we,  who 
are  maligned  because  we  really  endeavour  to  uphold  the  primary 
basis  of  society,  it  is  a  great  thing  that  we  who  are  so  maligned 
by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  what  is  called  “  liberty  and 
progress  ” — which  really  means  in  the  long  run,  unless  it  is 
stopped,  progress  down  to  the  Dead  Sea  of  Socialism — it  is  a 
great  thing  for  us  to  have  had  here  to-day  so  distinguished  and 
eminent  a  lawyer,  and  so  able  a  man,  as  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  who 
hails  from  the  land  of  liberty.  (Applause.)  My  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Field  does  not  date  from  long.  It  dates  from  our  last 
t Annual  Dinner  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  when  Mr.  Field 
came  there  with  Mr.  Hurlbert,  another  distinguished  American, 
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and  an  American  General  no  less  distinguished — General  Crawford. 
I  then  thought  it  my  duty,  as  it  was  my  pleasure,  to  propose 
an  impromptu  toast — “  Our  American  Cousins.”  Mr.  Field 
responded  to  that  toast,  and  when  I  was  told  that  he  was  eighty- 
five  I  thought  that  so  splendid  a  specimen  of  the  human  race 
I  had  never  before  seen,  and  what  I  thought  of  his  speaking, 
you,  who  have  heard  him,  may  readily  surmise.  When  I  after¬ 
wards  saw  Lord  Bramwell,  who  had  gone  away  not  knowing 
that  Mr.  Field  was  going  to  speak, — (“hear,  hear,”  from  Lord 
Bramwell) — I  told  him  I  wished  that  he  had  stayed  and  heard 
Mr.  Field,  who  was,  in  my  opinion — and  I  did  not  except  the 
G.  0.  M. — unquestionably  the  finest  orator  I  ever  heard. 
(Applause.)  Now,  Lord  Bramwell  has  heard  a  little  speaking  in 
his  time — forensic,  parliamentary,  and  other  oratory — and  you 
<could  not  have  a  better  judge  than  his  lordship.  And  what  was 
his  reply  when  I  said  this — “  I  quite  agree  with  you.”  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  then  endeavoured  to  induce  Mr.  Field  before  he  left  for 
America  (and  I  think  he  goes  to-morrow  or  the  next  day),  to 
honour  this  League  by  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  The 
result  you  know.  I  think  we  may  receive  with  the  utmost 
calmness  all  the  gibes  that  are  launched  at  us  when  we  have  in 
the  chair  at  our  annual  meeting  a  gentleman  such  as  Mr.  Dudley 
Field,  who  is  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  State  to  codify  the 
laws  of  New  York,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  deputed 
by  the  State  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  great  Civil  War  of  1861-65, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  a  leader  of  the  United  States  Bar, 
.and  who  is  a  recognised  authority  on  international  law.  (Hear^ 
hear.)  Well,  I  say,  if  we  feeble  members  of  this  League,  who 
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are  endeavouring  in  our  feeble  and  humble  way  to  maintain  the 
principles  that  we  believe  to  be  sound,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
very  basis  of  the  social  state,  not  only  of  this  but  of  every  other 
country — because,  as  Mr.  Field  has  said,  the  principles  of  this 
League  are  the  principles  that  apply  to  every  country  and  to 
every  race — well,  I  say,  we  can  cheerfully  submit  to  any  gibes 
cast  upon  us  as  being  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  progresss,  when 
such  a  distinguished  man  as  Mr.  Dudley  Field  honours  us  by 
taking  the  chair  at  our  annual  meeting,  endorses  our  principles 
and  comes  from  across  the  Atlantic  to  express  views  which  are 
sound  and  beyond  possible  contravention.  (Applause.)  I  think 
I  may  without  further  words  thank  him  in  your  name  for  the 
able  address  he  has  given  us  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  but 
one  feeling  in  this  room,  as  the  applause  which  greeted  him 
when  he  sat  down  showred,  namely,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  him  for  the  sound  principles  so  ably  enunciated  by  one 
who  is  no  stranger,  but  one  of  our  own  kith  and  kin  from 
beyond  the  sea.  (Applause.) 

Lord  Bramwell  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  heartily  second 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Field.  Some  thirty  years  ago — I  ain 
substantially  correct,  although  it  might  be  a  year  more  or  less — 

I  heard  a  speech  that  I  thought  the  very  best  I  ever  had  heard,, 
and  I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  hear  another  as  good,  and  I 
have  not  for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  to-day.  I  did  not  expect 
that  after  thirty  years  we  should  both  be  in  a  condition  to  meet 
each  other  on  this  earth,  but  the  speaker  then  was  Mr.  David 
JDudley  Field,  and  the  speaker  to-day  is  the  same  gentleman. 
(Applause.)  Lord  Wemyss  has  told  you  something  of  Mr- 
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Dudley  Field,  but,  perhaps,  you  will  let  me  say  one  or  two  words 
in  addition.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  he  is 
the  author  of  several  codes,  three  of  which  are  still  in  force  in  his 
own  State  of  New  lrork,  and  the  Code  of  Procedure,  of  which  he 
is  the  author,  has  been  adopted  almost  bodily  in  several  of  our 
own  Colonies,  and  has  been  imitated  by  us  in  England  in  a  statute 
you  may  have  heard  of  called  “  The  Judicature  Act.”  You  may 
depend  upon  it  that,  when  you  listen  to  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field 
you  listen  to  one  who  is  an  authority  and  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  and  to  instruct  all  of  us.  And  it  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
most  important  thing  that  such  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Field  should 
have  the  opinions  that  he  has,  and  express  them  as  he  does, 
coming  from  his  own  country  where  they  possess  plenary  liberty. 
Not  that  I  believe  that  it  exists  there  more  heartily  or  thoroughly 
than  here  in  England,  but  certainly  if  people  are  minded  to  have 
any  particular  thing  they  get  it  made  into  a  law  in  America.  It 
is,  I  say,  a  most  important  thing  that  he,  coming  from  that 
country,  should  have  the  opinions  that  he  has  expressed  to  you 
to-day,  especially  when  you  consider  the  pestilent  doctrines  that 
have  been  preached  by  an  American — Mr.  Henry  George,  of 
whom  you  have  heard,  and  who,  I  very  much  wish,  could  have 
listened  to  what  Mr.  Field  told  us  to-day.  (Hear,  hear.)  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  make  you  a  speech,  but  it  is  a 
little  hard  upon  one,  after  having  lived  all  these  years,  and 
during  four-fifths  of  the  period  looked  upon  Political  Economy 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  studies — it  is  a  little  hard  upon 
such  an  one  to  hear  Political  Economy  abused,  but  one  does  occa¬ 
sionally.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  You  know  Mr.  Field  has 
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been  talking  Political  Economy  to  you.  That  you  are  perfectly 
well  aware  of.  He  has  been  advocating  Individualism  and 
deprecating  the  interference  of  the  State.  He  told  you  that  one 
notion  was  that  the  State  should  amass  what  could  be  produced 
and  divide  reasonably  in  equal  portions  amongst  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  one  objection  I  have  to  that  scheme  (indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  the  misery,  dishonesty,  and  blunders  which  would 
result)  is  that  the  pile  to  be  divided  would  not  be  nearly  so  much 
as  when  each  man  was  working  for  himself.  (Applause.)  So¬ 
cialism  will  never  do — I  have  said  it  before,  let  me  say  it  again — 
until  we  are  as  honest  as  the  bees.  (Hear,  hear  and  laughter.) 
They  work  for  the  common  good,  but,  I  think,  if  each  of  us  had 
to  work  for  the  common  good,  I  do  not  believe  that  each  would 
work  as  hard  or  as  effectually  as  when  we  were  working  for  our¬ 
selves.  I  will  not  say  that  is  my  main  reason  in  favour  of 
Individualism,  because  I  think  that  work  at  present,  when  we 
know  we  are  going  to  have  the  reward  of  it,  is  pleasant ;  when 
we  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  the  free  produce  of  it, 
it  would  be  intolerable — it  would  be  wearisome  beyond  measure. 
I  just  mention  this  economical  reason  because  I  was  saying  to 
you  it  is  rather  hard  to  hear  Political  Economy  abused  when  one 
has  such  a  regard  for  it.  The  last  thing  I  read  was  a  statement 
by  a  gentleman  that  he  deprecated  Political  Economy  very  much 
indeed,  and  deprecated  Individualism,  but  thought  that  the  State 
ought  to  interfere  a  very  great  deal  more  because,  he  said,  when 
you  have  analysed  the  corner  stone  of  Palitical  Economy  you 
find  it  selfishness.  Now,  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in 
this  world  than  to  suppose  that  Political  Economy  inculcates- 
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selfishness.  It  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  has  no  more  to  do 
with  selfishness  or  altruism  than  a  book  which  teaches  how  to 
make  a  coat.  If  you  bought  a  book  which  instructed  you  how  to 
make  a  coat,  but  said  nothing  about  who  was  to  wear  it,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  say  that  was  a  selfish  book,  that  it  inculcated 
selfishness.  That  was  the  notion  of  the  gentleman,  however,  to 
whom  I  refer.  His  way  of  putting  the  matter  was  that,  if  you 
analyse  the  corner  stone  of  Political  Economy,  you  find  it  to  be 
selfishness.  What  would  result  from  the  analysis  of  a  corner 
stone  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  a  corner  stone  was 
ever  analysed  before.  (Laughter.)  However,  that  was  this 
gentleman’s  idea.  I  think  I  have  shown  there  was  some  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  in  his  mind.  (Laughter.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  strongly  convinced  that  the  best  way  for  this  world— for 
the  people  of  this  world,  so  long  as  they  are  constituted  as  they 
are  -  the  best  way  for  them  to  seek  the  common  happiness  is  to 
let  each  individual  seek  it  after  his  own  fashion.  (Applause.) 
I  entirely  concur  with  everything  Mr.  Field  has  said,  and  heartily, 
as  I  said,  second  the  proposal  that  he  should  be  thanked  for  what 
he  has  said  to  you.  (Applause.) 

Lord  Wemyss  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  first  to  lay 
on  the  table,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  the  Annual  Report,  the 
Report  for  the  past  year,  which  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  rough 
by  our  most  able,  energetic,  and  valuable  Secretary,  Mr.  Crofts — 
(hear,  hear) — and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  by  dwelling  upon  its  contents.  You  will  see  for 
yourselves  by  that  report  the  work  which  this  League  has  done 
and  endeavoured  to  do.  In  some  things  we  have  been  successful, 
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in  others  we  have  not.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  our  report,  the  adoption  of  which  by  this 
Meeting  will  be  moved  by  another  gentleman,  but  I  should  just 
like  to  mention  one  matter  in  illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling 
we  have  to  deal  with.  As  I  came  from  Scotland  this  morning  I 
read  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  News — a  very  Liberal  paper — a 
paragraph  alluding  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  at  Nottingham,  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill.  W ell,  the  Edinburgh  Evening  News ,  in  this  paragraph, 
said  that  unless  Mr.  Broadhurst  mended  his  ways  and  gave  up 
talking  against  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  he  would  be  left  by  the 
Liberal  party  standing  high  and  dry  by  himself.  That  is  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  News *  warning  to  Mr.  Broadhurst.  He  was 
not  to  contend  for  a  principle  which  he  believed  to  be  sound  and 
based  upon  common  sense,  but  he  was  to  yield  it  at  once  or  be 
left  standing  high  and  dry  by  the  Liberal  party.  (Laughter.) 
That  shows  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  times.  One  word  about 
the  question  of  municipal  trading.  The  other  day  I  had  occasion 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  see  my  lawyer.  The  sun  sets  very  early 
in  Scotland  at  this  time  of  year.  There  is  not  much  daylight  in 
Edinburgh  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  Well,  the 
office  of  my  lawyer  was  very  dark  indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
gas  burners  which  were  turned  on.  I  remarked  to  him,  “  Your 
gas  is  very  bad.”  He  replied,  “  Yes,  the  gas  is  so  bad  since  the 
supply  was  taken  over  by  the  municipality  of  Edinburgh.”  So 
much  for  municipal  trading,  and  so  it  will  be.  That  is  the  sort 
of  thing  this  Association  is  formed  to  resist. 


Major  Creswell  :  My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
the  honour  to  move,  “  That  the  Report  of  the  progress  and  work 
of  the  League  during  the  past  year,  presented  by  the  Council,  be 
adopted.”  I  do  not  think  many  words  from  me  are  necessary 
in  moving  this  resolution,  as  you  have  already  heard  the  policy 
of  the  League  explained  by  its  President  (Lord  Wemyss),  you 
have  also,  I  may  take  it,  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Report, 
and  you  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  grand  address 
delivered  by  the  Honourable  David  Dudley  Field.  In  that 
address  he  has  pictured  to  you  exactly  the  true  foundation  of  the 
State,  and  has  accurately  defined  its  function.  Now,  the  object 
of  this  League  is  to  uphold  individual  liberty  and  the  true 
function  of  the  State,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  exist  and 
flourish  for  that  purpose.  Individual  liberty  is,  I  will  not  say 
the  corner  stone  but  the  foundation  stone  of  the  entire  fabric  of 
our  whole  social  life.  You  will  see  by  this  Report  that  the  work 
of  the  League  has  been  very  great  indeed.  It  Tias  engaged  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  Press,  but  of  lecturers  and  special  agents 
all  over  the  country.  Why  is  this  ?  Because,  as  has  been 
alleged,  property  is  attacked  and  threatened,  and  capital  lacks 
confidence  in  investments.  Confidence  is  disappearing,  and  why. 
Because  of  the  poisonous  views  of  socialists  and  demagogues  which 
are  so  loudly  and  frequently  enunciated.  I  should  like  to  know, 
would  electricity,  the  great  inventions  of  chemistry  and  other 
beneficent  inventions  have  existed  in  the  present  day  if  socialism 
had  had  its  way  in  this  country  in  the  past  ?  No.  It  is  to  in¬ 
dividualism,  to  the  certainty  that  a  man  will  reap  the  full  reward 
of  his  risk  and  enterprise,  if  successful,  that  we  owe  these  things. 
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A  man  spends,  say  thousands  of  pounds — a  quarter  of  a  million — 
in  carrying  out  an  invention  that  will  benefit  the  world.  He 
risks  the  whole  of  his  money  upon  his  idea  to  the  possible  dis¬ 
advantage  of  himself  and  his  family.  It  would  be  a  serious  and 
unjust  thing  indeed,  if,  when  success  crowned  his  self-sacrificing 
effort,  he  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  full  benefit  of  his  enterprise. 
(Applause.)  It  has  always  been  a  recognised  rule  that  a  man 
who  makes  himself  famous  by  his  deeds  shall  be  rewarded.  Where 
would  be  the  great  men  of  the  present,  and  the  great  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  traders  of  this  country  if  they  had  not 
b6en  permitted  to  keep  the  rewards  of  their  enterprise  ?  The 
object  of  this  League  is  to  protect  private  enterprise  against  the 
socialistic  despoiler,  and  to  encourage  the  capable.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  sure,  we  all  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  take  care  of  the 
weak  and  helpless,  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  effect  of  all  this  socialism,  strikes,  and  new  unionism  has 
been  to  render  capital  idle,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Mr.  Goschen 
has  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  interest  on  consols  from  3  per 
cent,  to  2f  and  2^.  There  is  too  much  money  awaiting  secure 
investment.  Capital  is  cheap.  Had  it  not  been  for  socialistic 
preaching,  trade  unionism,  and  strikes,  much  more  money  would 
have  been  invested  in  land  and  industries,  and  much  more  labour 
would  have  been  employed.  Who  would  invest  in  land,  docks, 
and  houses  when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  taxation  so  heavy 
as  to  reduce  the  net  profit  to  a  margin  so  small  as  to  make  it  not 
worth  the  while  of  capital  to  invest.  The  result  will  be  that, 
as  capital  finds  less  profitable  employment,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  interest  on  consols 
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another  \  per  cent. ;  and  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  now  going 
he  would  be  able  to  make  even  further  reductions.  This  League 
has,  I  see  by  this  Report,  a  great  work  before  it.  It  will  be  its 
duty  to  oppose  Bills  for  increasing  the  spending  powers  of  two 
great  bodies  in  the  metropolis,  whose  exactions  we  already  feel 
very  severely.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  other  things  mentioned 
in  the  Report  of  equal  importance.  I  hope  you  will  adopt  the 
Report  in  its  entirety  and  not  only  so,  but  that  you  will  one  and 
all — if  you  have  not  already  done  so — subscribe  to  the  funds  of 
this  League,  and  induce  your  friends  to  become  subscribers  also. 
(Applause.)  Let  not  the  League  be  crippled  in  its  good  and 
necessary  work  for  want  of  pecuniary  support.  For  your  own 
sake  in  the  present,  and  that  of  your  children  in  the  future,  and 
of  your  children’s  children,  help  the  League  to  .maintain  those 
institutions  which  have  made  this  country  prosperous  in  the  past 
and  present.  We  can  improve  upon  the  past,  but  we  cannot 
replace  it  by  anything  else.  Let  us  improve  our  institutions 
where  necessary  as  we  go  on,  but  do  not  destroy  them  or  set  up 
a  god  we  have  not  known  the  benefit  of.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charlton  Lane  (Mercers  Company),  in 
seconding  the  motion,  said  :  My  lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
came  to  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  supporting  its 
great  cause,  but  chiefly  to  receive  a  lesson  in  oratory :  and  as  I 
was  so  anxious  not  to  lose  a  single  word  of  the  great  orator’s 
address,  I  came  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  result  was  I  was 
pounced  upon  by  the  energetic  secretary  (Mr.  Crofts)  to  make  a 
speech.  (Laughter  and  hear,  hear.)  I  think  he  remembered 
one  thing  about  my  oratory ;  that  when  he  heard  me  before  on  a 
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similar  occasion  last  year,  at  a  time  when  I  happened  to  hold  an 
office  which  gave  me  some  sort  of  reputation,  what  I  said  then 
was  extremely  short.  Hence  he,  perhaps,  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  hold  of  me  to  make  a  speech.  (Laughter.) 
So  I  am  not  going  to  say  more  than  I  did  last  time.  I  do  not 
think,  in  moving  this  resolution,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do 
more  than  advise  you  to  read  the  Report,  to  mark  it  and  learn  it, 
and  to  distribute  as  many  copies  as  you  can  amongst  your  friends, 
so  as  to  get  as  many  persons  as  you  can  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
this  Society.  I  need  not  explain  to  you  what  the  Report  contains, 
because  you  can  all  read  it  for  yourselves,  and  in  fact  we  have 
heard  a  most  excellent  sermon  upon  this  Report  as  the  text,  by 
Mr.  Dudley  Field.  In  that  speech  of  his,  I  found,  from  a  casual 
perusal  of  the  Report,  that  as  he  went  on  he  was  simply  enun¬ 
ciating  and  putting  in  better  language — amplifying  in  fact — 
what  was  contained  in  the  Report  itself.  Mr.  Field  referred  to 
one  point  which  is  especially  of  great  importance,  namely,  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  this  League  to  resist  too  much  State 
interference.  In  this  connection  he  referred  to  what  is  called 
“Nationalism,”  or  “  Nationalisation,”  and  remarked  that  if  this 
were  brought  about  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  be 
governed  by  a  number  of  archangels.  Even  then,  it  occurred  to 
me,  the  State  would  not  be  quite  safe,  because  I  remembered 
that  even  archangels  themselves  sometimes  make  mistakes.  A 
yery  serious  mistake  once  occurred.  (Laughter.)  And,  besides 
that,  I  was  also  reminded  that  in  this  system  of  entirely  doing 
away  with  individualism,  you  are  not  in  fact  doing  away  with  it, 
because  naturam  expellas  furca  tamen  usque  recurret,  you  would 
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have  in  its  place  an  individualism  of  jobbery  which,  I  am  perfectly 
certain,  would  supervene.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  I  have  said 
quite  enough  to  show  that  I  entirely  endorse  all  that  is  written  in 
the  Report,  and  all  that  has  been  said  by  our  eloquent  chairman, 

and  I  now  simply  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Walter  Rowley,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Mining 
Association  of  Great  Britain,  in  moving  the  re-election  of  retiring 
Members  of  Council,  said :  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  have 
better  evidence  of  the  work  done  by  the  Council  than  is  afforded 
by  the  judgment  they  have  shewn  in  the  selection  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  presided  at  this  our  Annual  Meeting,  and  delivered 
such  a  valuable  address  to  the  Members  and  friends  of  the 
League ;  and  in  relation  to  the  Mining  industry  in  which  I  am 
specially  interested,  I  should  like  to  add  a  tribute  of  appreciation 
of  the  very  great  service  which  Mr.  Dudley  Field  has  rendered  to 
capital  and  labour,  not  only  to  the  Mining  industry  but  to  every 
other  one  at  home  and  abroad  by  calling  attention  in  such  clear 
and  unmistakable  language  to  what  is  the  distinct .  and  proper 
work  of  the  State,  and  by  showing  that  when  the  State  goes 
beyond  its  legitimate  function,  which  I  believe  to  be  strictly  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  he  has  defined,  viz  : — preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  those  few  works  which  private  enterprise  cannot  do 
with  equal  advantage  and  convenience  to  the  people,  it  unduly 
interferes  and  harasses  that  individual  effort  so  essential  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  sense  of  personal  responsibility  which  is  the 
only  true  principle  that  can  permanently  promote  the  real 
prosperity  and  true  happiness  oh  both  employer  and  employed; 
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Captain  Molesworth,  R.N.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  : 
I  received  a  very  kind  invitation  from  Lord  Wemyss  to  attend 
this  meeting.  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League  until  I  entered  this  room,  but  I  have 
been  excessively  charmed  not  only  to  hear  what  Mr.  Field  has 
said,  but  also  what  has  fallen  from  Lord  Wemyss.  As  I  hope 
now  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  this  League — (ap¬ 
plause) — I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  seconding  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.  I  think  that  as 
citizens  it  behoves  us  to  guard  against  every  undue  infringement 
of  liberty.  Personally,  I  like  liberty  in  every  shape,  and,  amongst 
other  kinds  of. liberty,  I  am  in  favour  of  liberty  of  criticism  and 
liberty  for  those  who  want  to  amuse  the  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
When  “  liberty  of  criticism  ”  means,  however,  the  making  of 
false  and  scandalous  charges,  then  I  consider  it  is  our  duty — 
at  least  I  consider  it  my  duty — to  interpose  to  prevent  that  kind 
of  criticism.  Hence  I  have  to-day  given  instructions  to  the 
solicitors  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company  (Messrs.  Richardson 
and  Sadler)  to  take  proceedings  against  a  gentleman  of  the 
London  County  Council  who  has  maliciously  and  falsely  made 
statements  to  injure  our  property.  (Applause.)  As  our  chair¬ 
man  has  justly  said  every  property  of  individuals  and  societies 
should  be  protected.  Although  I  feel  constrained  to  make 
these  allusions  to  certain  members  of  the  London  County 
Council,  let  me  add  that  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  that  Council 
proving  a  benefit  to  the  metropolis  when  the  scum  is  cleared  off 
and  the  residuum  removed  from  the  bottom.  (Laughter.)  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 
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The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Lord  Wemyss  said  :  We  have  nothing  further  now  to  do 
but  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman,  Mr.  David 
Dudley  Field — (applause) — and  I  ask  you,  upstanding,  also  to 
give  three  cheers  for  America, 

The  Meeting  upstanding  then  gave  three  lusty  cheers  for 
America,  and  one  cheer  more  for  Mr.  Field. 
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The  League  opposes  all  attempts  to  introduce  the  State  as 
competitor  or  regulator  into  the  various  departments  of  social 
activity  and  industry  which  would  otherwise  be  spontaneously 
and  adequately  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 

Questions  of  the  structure  or  constitution  of  the  State  and 
those  of  foreign  policy  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  League. 
It  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  internal  functions  or  duties 
of  the  State. 

During  the  last  20  years  all  industries  in  the  country  have 
successively  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  State  an  increasing  loss 
of  their  self-government.  These  apparently  disconnected  invasions 
of  individual  freedom  of  action  by  the  central  authority  are  in 
reality  so  many  instances  of  a  general  movement  towards  State 
Socialism,  the  deadening  effect  of  which  on  all  branches  of  industry 
and  originality  the  working-classes  will  be  the  first  to  feel. 

Each  industry  conducting  its  self-defence  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  others  has  on  every  occasion  hitherto'  failed  to 
oppose  successfully  the  full  force  of  this  movement  concentrated 
in  turn  against  itself  by  the  permanent  officials  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  power  for  the  time  being. 

The  League  resists  every  particular  case  of  this  common  evil 
by  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  individually  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  State -Socialism  in  all  or  any  one  of  its  instances; 
and  by  concentrating  into  a  system  of  mutual  defence  the  forces 
of  the  “Defence  Associations  ”  of  the  various  industries  of  the 
country,  and  of  independent  Companies  and  Corporate  Societies. 

As  regards  such  defence  societies,  companies,  and  corporate 
bodies,  this  co-operation  is  effected  without  any  interference  with 
independent  action  of  each  body  in  matters  specially  affecting 
its  own  interest. 

Each  society  passes  a  resolution  formally  placing  itself  in 
federation  with  the  League.  The  League  in  return  supplies  every 
such  society  with  information  concerning  each  fresh  symptom  of 
State  interference  ;  it  places  the  various  societies  and  industries 
in  communication  with  one  another  with  a  view  to  their  mutual 
assistance  inside  and  outside  Parliament ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
combines  for  the  common  end  the  forces  of  the  several  societies 
and  industries  with  those  of  the  League  itself  and  its  members  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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The  Chairman  (or  his  nominee)  of  every  association,  society, 
company,  or  corporate  body  thus  in  federation  with  the  League  is 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  receives 
notice  to  attend  all  its  meetings.  The  corporate  action  of  the 
League  in  every  case  of  overlegislation  where  any  industry  is 
affected  is  regulated  by  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  members  of 
Council,  acting  in  conjunction  with  its  ex-officio  members. 

Persons  and  Corporate  bodies  wishing  to  join  the  League  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  their  subscriptions  ( voluntary  from  five  shillings 
upwards ),  with  address ,  to  Messrs.  Ferries,  Farquhar  &  Co., 
Bankers,  16,  St.  J aims' s  Street,  London,  -S'. IF.,  Particulars  and 
Publications  of  the  League  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary  at  the 
Central  Offices. 
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UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  PARIS,  1889, 

GRAND  PRIZE  FOR  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League, 

Central  Offices — 

WESTMINSTER  CHAM BERS  7,  VICTORIA  STREET 

LONDON,  S.W. 


The  following  League  Publications  can  be  had  on  application  to 
D.  E.  Oliver,  Publishing  Department,  the  Central  Offices  ; 
and  from  all  Booksellers : — 

Drink.  By  Lord  Bramwell.  103rd  Thousand.  Price  Id.  An  argument 
against  the  revival  of  “Tippling  Acts.” 

“  Lord  Bramwell  wins  an  easy  victory  over  the  bigots  or  enthusiasts,  who  would 
abolish  alcohol  in  order  to  extirpate  drunkenness.” — Times. 

Leasehold  Enfranchisement.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition. 
Price  Id.  Arguments  for  Freedom  of  Contract  between  Landlord 
and  Tenant. 

“Exposure  of  its  rascally  dishonesty;  the  quiet  ridicule  of  its  puerile  sentiment 
talities.” — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 
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Laissez  Faire.  By  the  same  Author.  Tenth  Thousand.  Price  2d.  A 
reply  to  State  Socialists. 

“It  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  everyone  who  values  either  his  liberty 
or  his  property  that  it  should  circulate  widely  and  be  read  with  attention.” — St. 
James's  Gazette. 

Economics  versus  Socialism.  By  the  same  Author.  Price  Id.  A 
distinction  between  Sociality  and  Socialism. 

“  Interesting.” — Evening  Post.  “  Incisive.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

Socialism  at  St.  Stephen’s  1886-1887.  By  the  Earl  of  Wemyss. 
With  Appendix  of  Socialistic  Acts  and  Bills,  1870  to  1887.  Fifth 
Thousand.  Price  2d.  A  resume  to  date  of  the  Socialism  of  the 
Senate. 

“Characterised  by  all  the  force  and  cleverness  which  invariably  mark  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  earl.” — Mwning  Advertiser. 

“A  very  powerful  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  Socialistic  tendency  of  English 
legislation.” — Jus. 

Socialism  in  England,  1888-1889.  By  the  Same  Author.  With 
Appendix  of  Authorities  and  Statistics.  Fifth  Thousand.  Price  Id. 
A  review  of  State  and  Municipal  overlegislation  present  and  to  come. 

“  An  intelligent  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League.” — Manchester  Guardian . 

The  Prohibition  Fiasco.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Price 
Id.  A  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  intemperate  liquor  legislation, 
with  Appendix  of  authorities  and  statistics. 

Valuable  as  giving  reference  to  authoritative  and  other  source  of  information.”— 
National  Reformer. 

Liberty  and  Socialism.  By  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  An  enquiry  into 
the  limits  of  individual  liberty.  Price  6d. 

“  This  brochure  is  smartly  written.” — Metropolitan.  “  A  clever  pamphlet.” — Home 
and  Colonial  Mail.  “  An  admirable  article,  and  deserves  to  be  circulated 
broadcast.”— John  Bull.  “  His  arguments  are  as  logical  as  they  are  striking.”— 
Society. 

State-and-Rate-Paid  Education.  By  Earl  Fortescue.  Price  2d. 
An  indictment  of  State  Education. 

“  Showing  what  an  enormous  amount  of  good  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the 
voluntary  system.” — People. 

The  Rights  of  Property.  An  address  by  the  Honourable  Auberon 
Herbert.  Price  Id.  An  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  Private 
Property. 

“  By  far  the  ablest  and  most  important  of  the  discourses  delivered.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

The  Duties  of  the  State.  An  address  by  the  Honourable  David 
Dudley  Field,  of  the  United  States  Bar.  Price  Id.  An  American 
view  of  Government  interference. 

“An  excellent  speech.” — John  Bull. 

Liberty  or  Law  ?  By  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe.  Third  Edition 
Eighth  Thousand.  Price  6d.  A  plea  for  Let-be. 

“A  vigorous  essay.” — Edinburgh  Courant.  “Forcibly  and  clearly  put.” — Irish  Times. 
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Democracy.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Price  3d.  A 
defence  ef  democratic  individualism. 

“  Argued  with  perspicuity  and  impartiality.” — Dublin  Evening  Telegraph.  “An  interest¬ 
ing  publication.” — Freeman's  Journal.  “He  has  in  his  introduction  most  ably 
distinguished  between  the  art  and  science  of  politics.” — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

Empire  and  Liberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Price  4d.  A  definition 
of  the  principles  of  Local  Government. 

“  A  very  able  and  exhaustive  lecture  .  .  .  most  certainly  deserves  attentive 

examination.”— National  Reformer. 

Socialism  Analysed.  By  the  same  Author.  Price  6d.  A  criticism  of 
its  Catechism. 

“  Takes  the  socialist  catechism  to  pieces  and  effectively  refutes  its  specious  argu¬ 
ments.” — England.  “Makes  mincemeat  of  the  Socialists  and  all  their  theories.” 
— YorkshirePost.  “  Deserves  to  be  well-circulated  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  amongst  the  working-classes.” — City  Press.  “Mr.  Wordsworth  Donis- 
thorpe  has  done  his  work  carefully.” — Political  World.  “  Often  worth  reading.” 
— National  Reformer.  ‘  ‘  W  ritten  with  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s  usual  vigor  and  brilliancy.” 
— Freethinker.  “  A  fair  and  able  criticism  .  .  .  to  be  especially  commended.” 
Metropolitan.  “We  recommend  them  to  read  this  work.” — The  Manufacturer. 

Labour  Capitalization.  By  the  same  Author.  Price  9d.  A  solution 
of  the  Labour  Question. 

“A  careful  and  temperate  statement  of  facts,  interesting  alike  to  the  labourer  and 
the  capitalist.” — Weekly  Times  and  Echo.  “His  thoughtful  work  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  endeavouring  to  solve  the  great  labour  problem.” 
— People.  “  Is  full  of  interest  for  all  students  of  social  problems.  It  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style.” — Literary  World. 

Leasehold  Aggrandisement.  By  C.  J.  G.  Eiloart.  Second  Edition. 
Price  2d.  A  criticism  of  urban  socialism. 

“  Ably  written  little  brochure.”— City  Press.  “  Mr.  Eiloart  has  pointed  out  very  clearly 
that  in  the  case  of  Leasehold  Enfranchisement  there  are  very  serious  defects 
in  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Broadhurst.” — Financial  Reformer.  “Forms  as  effective 
a  piece  of  reading  as  we  can  call  to  memory.” — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

Freehold  Disfranchisement.  By  George  Beken.  Second  Edition. 
Price  3d.  An  analysis  of  the  rights  of  urban  landowners. 

”  The  questions  treated  are  ably  argued.” — Fun.  “  Forcible  arguments  against 
State  interference  with  Freedom  of  Contract.” — Building  Times.  “  A  well  written 
pamphlet.” — City  Press.  “A  very  valuable  paper.’  — Dublin  Evening  Mail.  “  Is 
well  worth  perusal.”—  Land  Agents'  Record. 

Local  Option.  By  J.  Gunsberg.  Price  2d.  An  argument  against  teetotal 
tyranny. 

“A  very  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlet.” — Weekly  Advertiser. 

Socialism  of  the  Street  in  England.  By  W.  C.  Crofts.  Price 
Id.  A  sketch  of  its  organisations  and  methods. 

“Useful  as  a  summary  of  the  various  Socialistic  sects  ."—Weekly  Times.  “A  smartly 
written  account  of  Socialism  in  England.” — Freethinker.  “  An  instructive,  and,  at 
times,  epigrammatic  pamphlet.”— Manchester  Guardian.  “  Serves  a  distinctly 
useful  purpose  at  the  present  juncture  by  its  review  of  the  principles  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Socialists.”— Yorkshire  Post.  “  It  is  an  admirable  pennyworth  in  every 
respect  .  .  .  There  is  a  world  of  information  as  to  what  the  different  ‘  Socialist  ’ 
clubs  in  the  metropolis  really  mean.”— Metropolitan.  “  Anyone  wishing  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  social  difficulty,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Crofts,  cannot  do  better  than 
invest  his  penny  in  the  purchase  of  this  work.” — Vanity  Fair. 

The  City  Companies.  By  M.  J.  Lyons.  Price  Id.  A  Defence  of 
Private  Property  against  Public  Plunder. 
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LIBERTY  LEAVES  on  the  following  subjects  can 
be  had  on  application,  at  10s.  per  thousand  (a 
Specimen  Set  gratis) : — 

State  Slaves  or  Free  Workers  P 

Compulsory  Allotments. 

Leasehold  Enfranchisement. 

Self-Help  versus  State-Help,  an  address  to  Working 
Men. 

State  Education. 

Technical  Education. 

Intermediate  Education. 

Elementary  Education. 

Employers’  Liability. 

Unsocial  Socialism. 

State  and  Municipal  Socialism. 

Rating  of  Ground  Rents. 

The  Taxation  of  Ground  Values. 

State  Lessons  in  Coercion. 

Is  Individualism  Selfish  P 

Land  and  Capital. 

Private  Work  and  Public  Waste. 

Early  Closing. 

The  “Sweating”  System. 

What  is  Local  Option  ? 

Shop  Hours  Legislation. 

An  American  View  of  Property  &  Contract. 

At  the  same  Offices  can  be  obtained.  I — 

The  Man  versus  The  State.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  .Reprinted  from 
the  Contemporary  Review.  Price  Is.  Cloth  2s.  6d. 

Labour,  Leisure,  and  Luxury.  A  contribution  to  present  practical 
political  economy.  By  Alex.  Wylie.  Cloth,  Price  Is. 

“  Its  facts  and  teachings  all  go  to  prove  that  the  drastic  ideas  of  the  levellers  would 
in  the  end  be  fatal  to  true  progress  and  subversive  of  the  principles  on  which 
alone  society  can  exist.” — Times. 

Principles  of  Plutology.  By  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe.  Price  7s. 
An  nquiry  into  the  True  Method  of  the  Science  of  Wealth. 

“  His  criticism  is  conceived  in  a  genuinely  scientific  spirit.” — Saturday  Review.  “  Is 
worth  reading  as  a  critical  investigation.” — Westminster  Review.  “  Treating  an 
essentially  dry  and  technical  subject  with  a  pleasant  freshness  and  aptness  of 
illustration.”— Standard.  “  We  have  met  with  no  work  on  political  economy 
more  suggestive  than  the  present.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 
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Individualism.  A  system  of  Politics.  By  the  same  Author.  400  pages. 
Price  14s. 

“  Mr.  Donisthorpe  is  always  in  a  high  degree  impressive  as  well  as  amusing.”— 
Academy.  “  Far  and  away  the  most  important  criticism  of  the  Socialist  position 
that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette.  “  The  book  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  great  and  perplexing 
problems.” — Scotsman.  “  Its  combative  tone  will  be  by  no  means  disagreeable, 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  dulness,  the  result  partly  of  the  author’s  intellectual 
alertness  and  partly  of  his  very  considerable  literary  skill,  will  be  all  in  its 
favor.” — The  Star. 

The  Outcome  of  Individualism.  By  J.  H.  Levy.  Price  2d. 

La  Ligue  pour  la  Defense  de  la  Liberte  et  de  la  Propriete  en 
Angleterre.  By  M.  Arthur  Baffalovich,  with  preface  by  M.  Leon 
Say.  Price  Is.  A  French  view  of  the  anti-socialist  movement  in 
England. 

Liberty  and  Liberalism.  A  Protest  against  the  Growing  Tendency 
towards  Undue  interference  by  the  State  with  Individual  Liberty. 
Private  Enterprise  and  the  Rights  of  Property.  By  Bruce  Smith. 
Crown  8vo.  700  pages.  Price  6s. 

“  The  work  before  us  is  the  best  and  most  exhaustive  practical  and  historical  treatise 
on  State  functions  which  has  yet  appeared.”— Jits  “Such  a  work  is  certainly 
calculated  to  be  of  great  service  at  the  present  time.”—  Australasian. 

Leasehold  Enfranchisement.  By  Arthur  Underhill.  Price  6d.  A 
legal  and  economic  defence  of  the  Leasehold  System. 

Prohibitionism  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  By  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith.  Reprinted  from  MacMillan's  Magazine ,  March,  1889. 
Price  6d.  An  account  of  the  fiasco  of  intemperate  liquor  legislation. 

Alcohol  and  Total  Abstinence.  By  A.  J.  Mott,  F.G.S.  Reprinted 
from  the  “  National  Review,”  May,  1884.  Price  6d. 

Voluntary  Taxation.  By  J.  Greevz  Fisher.  Price  Id.  An  individualist 
solution  of  the  fiscal  problem. 

Socialism  and  Individualism.  Debate  between  Annie  Besant  and 
Frederick  Millar.  Price  2d. 

Thou  Shalt  not  Steal,  a  protest  against  the  stealing  of  books  and 
other  forms  of  legalised  robbery.  By  Frederick  Millar.  Price  Id. 
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INDIVIDUALIST  PAPERS. 

- •*- - 

The  Whirlwind. 

“A  lively  and  eccentric  Newspaper.” — Edited  by  Herbert 
Vivian,  Esq. 

Published  at  150,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Weekly  3d. 

The  Free  Life. 

Edited  by  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 

Published  at  Mercury  Press,  High  Street,  Bedford.  Weekly  Id. 
Post  Free  Twelve  Months,  6s.  6d. 

The  Personal  Rights  Journal. 

“  The  Organ  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Defence  of 
Personal  Rights.” 

Published  at  3  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  Monthly  Id. 

The  Trumpet. 

Published  at  the  University  Club,  17,  Victoria  Park  Square, 
Bethnal  Green,  E.  Monthly  Id. 
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